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I. A BENGALEE MADONNA 



E VER since the time of the earliest frescoist 
of the Catacomb of S. Priscilla, there 
is scarcely a great artist who has 
not loved to dwell on that eternal theme of 
the Mother and the Child with more or 
less religious faith or convincing spiritua- 
lity. Now in stiff conventionalism — now in 
excessive grace, in wonderful curves or in 
restrained rhythm, in jewelled poems or in 
patterned mosaic, on glowing canvas or on 
speaking stones, the Mother and the Child 
as dreamed by a host of artists in an infinite 
variety of forms and gestures still stare at 
you from the walls of Ravenna, the panels 
of Assissi or the porch of Amiens. Whether 
as a theological statement or a religious 
doctrine, as a popular faith or a record of 
monks’ vision, as a mysterious link between 
God and man, or a powerful Intercessor or 
Dispenser of mercy, as the lovely lady of 
Chivalry, as the insipid woman of cold hearty 
as the sportive girl exultant in her young 
motherhood, or a homely housewife, or a 
coquettish mother chiding her naughty child, 
the picture has undergone an enormous 
amount cj evolutions and uses of all shades 
of merit in the works of generations of 
artists in different epochs and periods. Even 
in pre-Christian times in Egypt and in Aegia 
the theme had an interesting history. Long 
before it attracted Christian theologians it 
had been exploited by Hindu philosophers 
and Buddhist iconographers. Whether as 
Hariti or Tara, Mater Grata or Jagadamba 
Jasoda, Ganesha-Janani or Mary, Queen 
Madonna, Nurse Madonna or Mater Dolorosa 
the idea ever seeks rejuvenating inspiration 
in new and undying forms. And artists of 
all ages, ?_^d climes have never been weary 
of wearing on the thread of this theme glo- 
rious ga. lands of their dreams. It has 
persisted long after the last aroma of Reli- 



gion faded from Art. It survives Catholic 
Christianity and Tantric Hinduism for it is 
as old as humanity and will last as long 
as humanity. In modern times when artists 
have founded a dogma of abjuring thread- 
bare themes and “ classical ” subjects they 
have not been able to escape the snares 
of the old “ story.” And sometimes the 
parabolic ?=uid cubic abstractions of a Van 
Rees involuntarily trace out a design for 
“ Maternity ” unconsciously linking up the 
Factories of twentieth century Holland with 
the Chapels of Italy in the fourteenth. And 
no elaborate apology is perhaps necessary 
for the callous Bengalee youth from the 
local Government art school, who has strayed 
into the same subject in the small canvas 
which we reproduce in the frontispiece by the 
gracious permission of its owner, the Maha- 
raja of Burdwan. Nobody will claim extra- 
ordinary qualities of idea and of execution 
in this unpretending picture of J. Seal but 
it is considerably on a higher level than his 
“ Alpana ” which we reproduced in our last 
issue. Despite the somewhat conventional 
technique which is a mannerism with all 
“ school of art ” students the young artist 
has succeeded in expressing a very sincere 
and a truthful vision of a typical Bengalee 
young mother who is at once the despair of 
our social and educational reformers and 
maternity medicos and the delight ofHhe 
old grannies and sundry old folks sweetly 
oblivious of eugenics, and heaps of other 
modern abominations. What matters if the 
red tunic of divinity or the blue mantle of 
religious faith has forgotton to clasp her 
frail form ? Her motherhood shines through 
her frilled sari with the same halo of efful- 
gence as in the Byzantine jewel-bedecked 
goddesses or in the stately queens of a 
Bellini, a Domenico or a Fra Angelico. 
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II.— SOME GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE TEMPLES 

OF ANGKOR.* 

By H. MARCHAL. 



T HE ancient Kingdom of Khmer which 
extended its domination over parts 
of Siam and Laos and over Cambodge 
and Cochin-China have known from the 7th 
to 13th centuries of the Christian era a period 
of active architectural construction which 
could be compared with that of the Middle 
Ages in France. From North to South and 
from East to West, on a superficial area of 
over a hundred thousand kilometres, the soil 
of Khmer country was covered, within a 
relatively short space of time, with nearly 
a thousand monuments and works of art, 
monasteries, temples and sanctuaries. These 
monuments in certain regions, are formed 
into veritable agglomerations, of which the 
ensemble lying to the North of the great 
lakes of Cambodge and designated the 
Angkor group, is one of the most important. 
Unhappily the haste in which many of these 
monuments were constructed (nearly all of 
them were left incomplete) and the want of 
knowledge of laws most essential to con- 
structions in stone, have occasioned a ruin 
which the wars came in still more to complete. 

The period of prosperity of the Khmer 
Kingdom was succeeded by devastation and 
pillage. The state of these temples, for a 
long time abandoned to themselves in the 
forest which has invaded and almost entirely 
covered them over, is deplorable indeed. 
Certain trees, after having thrown down por- 
tions of walls and galleries, have installed 
themselves in the parts which still remain 
standing and have become, so to say, incor- 
porated in the monument. 

It is intended to present here only a 
rapid survey giving the essential character- 
istics of the temples of Angkor and of the 
period designated as Classic, that is to say, the 
period comprised within the 9th and the 13th 
centuries. 

One will be able to understand the im- 
portance that is attached to the region, when 
it is mentioned that it was at Angkor that 
nearly all the kings of that epoch resided and 

* Translated by Mr. G. D. Sarkar 



held their court.O These temples were de- 
signed mostly for Brahmanical worship, but 
certain of them were appropriated to 
Northern Buddhism and it is also very pro- 
bable that the two cults borrowed sometimes 
the same building, either concurrently or 
consecutively. 

At the present moment the Buddhism of 
the South having prevailed in Cambodge in 
the wake of Thaic invasion, the images of 
Buddha have in many places replaced the 
images of Brahmanical deities. The Khmer 
temple is essentially constituted of a sanc- 
tuary in the form of a square tower, open 
sometimes on four sides and sometimes only 
on the Eastern facade which is the principal 
front of the shrine. Sometimes one or 
several porches precede these entrances and 
on the Eastern side a pillared hall gives access 
to the sanctuary. 

The other constructions of which the 
ensemble make up a Khmer temple are — 

(1) the “ circulation galleries ” in pas- 
sages of traffic which bind together the 
various parts of the temple ; 

(2) the small edifices which serve either 
as lodgings for the priests or as secondary 
sanctuaries or as depots for implements of 
worship — the objects of the cult ; 

(3) the causeways of access and the 
walls of the enclosure which are interrupted 
by monumental gateways. 

In all these constructions the height is 
more or less increased on account of the 
basements on which they stand. 

Certain sanctuaries of less importance 
are isolated : the others are grouped in 
three and surrounded by a compound wall 
which is pierced by one or more entrances 
lying in the axis of the principal sanctuary — 
the Eastern gate being by far the most 
decorated of all. 



( ! ) The town of Angkor nowadays Angkor 
Thom, formerly Yacaodharapura was fo wded about 
the year 900 by the King Yacovarman. 

from the original article in French. 





Fig. 1. Angkor Vat — South West angle. 




Fig. 3. Takeo — General View. Fig. 4. Bonteai Kdei South Gate. 





Fig. 5. Angkor Vat — North-west angle. 



Fig. 6. Angkor Vat — General View. 
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The great temples have always their 
central sanctuaries surrounded by two, three 
or even four sets of rectangular enclosures 
constituted by galleries which often serve to 
duplicate the lateral passages supported by 
square pillars and standing at a lower level. 

The galleries constructed at the angles 
or in the axis of smaller sanctuaries are 
analogous to the central sanctuary but of 
lesser dimensions (Fig 1). 

The different precincts are either on the 
same level, as is the case in the temple of 
Banteai Kdei (Fig. 4), or are built on base- 
ments rising in tiers, of which the combined 
whole forms in its totality a sort of pyra- 
mid dominating the central sanctuary. The 
temple of Takeo (Fig. 3) is one of the 
instances in point. This is one of the rare 
Khmer temples of which the stone remains 
uncarved and unadorned by any sculpture. 

The aspect of these temples, formed in 
successive stories, is always most imposing ; 
the temple of Angkor Vat, which is the 
most recent in date, appertains to this cate- 
gory. This temple presents a perfection in 
its ensemble of proportions, a harmony in 
the equipoise of masses, which makes it the 
undisputed masterpiece of Khmer art. The 
simplicity and logic of its place, and the 
wisely calculated distribution of different 
elements for improving the central motif , 
place it well above other Khmer monuments 
and can put it on a line with the justly re- 
puted monuments of past ages (Figs. 5 
and 6). 

Most of the Khmer temples are cons- 
tructed of sandstone and laterite and have 
vaulted arches ; some monuments are made 
of brick. One also finds very often the three 
kinds of materials — sandstone, laterite and 
bricks — entering into the composition of the 
same monument. 

As an example of an edifice of this kind 
is cited here an isolated shrine close to 
Angkor Thom, known as Baksei Chang 
Krang of which the base is in laterite, the 
plinth and the gates are in sandstone, and 
all the higher portions constructed of brick. 

(Fig. 2) 

In general the interior masonry work 
is in laterite and the sculptured exterior 
casing is in* sandstone. In the brick-made 
temples the moulded and decorated parts 
round the gateway are afso in sandstone. 



The vaults are made with horizontal joints 
and have got corbellings or projections 
which do not permit of the construction of 
very large halls. The external surface of 
the vault forming the roof-covering is in 
imitation of the swellings or curvatures on 
the pentiles. The internal surface is hardly 
chipped or rough hewn, as it was intended 
to remain hidden under a wcoden ceiling. 
The stones are laid down dry without any 
binding of mortar. Sometimes iron braces 
or camp hooks bind the blocks together. 
A mortar of lime har, however, been employ- 
ed as an external coating upon the walls of 
certain temples and more particularly upon 
the temples constructed of brick. 

The towers which sui mount the sanc- 
tuaries and the intersections of galleries are on 
a square plan with detachment ( decroche - 
ment) in plan and elevation which imitate 
the diminutive stories cn the exterior. The 
summit of the tower is tei minated by tapering 
crowns ornamented with petals of Ictus or 
with cylindrical structures tescmblrg the 
padded caps worn by childien (bcurrelets) 
and surmounted by a pointed stcre ; perhaps 
a trident or an ornament in bronze was 
added to the spire-crowns; but of these no 
trace is left : besides, these terminations 
of towers have in most cases fallen to 
pieces. 

Certain towers have a decoration which 
is rather singular. The retreating stories 
are replaced by four big heads crowned with 
diadems — probably the faces of Civa — which 
look at the four cardinal points. These 
visages of Civa, some of which measure 
more than two metres in height, constitute 
the object of the greatest interest in the 
temple of Bayon at the centre of the royal 
city of Angkor Thom, a The architecture of 
this monument shows a great incoherence, a 
fact which contributes in other respects to 
the romantic and mysterious aspect which 
is so much attractive to visitors. (Fig. 7) 

Some towers adorned with faces can 
also be seen over certain gateways which 
afford passage into the interior of the 
enclosure. (Fig. 9) 

The gateways of the tower of Angkor 
Thom were decorated in this manner : 
unfortunately the pediment which crowned 
the arches having fallen down, the general 
profile is found to be modified. 
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It is probable that these towers and the 
principal parts of the monuments were for- 
merly gilded and covered with paintings. 
It must be understood that the paintings 
have now almost entirely disappeared. 

All these temples are moulded and 
ornamented from the plinth at the bottom 
of the basement up to the top of the towers 
of which the detachments ( decrochements ) 
of the different stones are ornamented with 
small triangular stones set like acroteria and 
representing dimi- 
nutive personages 
engaged in prayer. 

In these three 
big temples, Angkor 
Vat, Bayon and 
Banteai Chhma (the 
last named is situat- 
ed to the North- 
West of Cambodge 
near the Siamese 
frontier) the entire 
walls of certain gal- 
leries are decorated 
with great bas- 
reliefs representing 
warlike or legendary 
scenes drawn from 
the Mahabharata or 
the Ramayana. The 
basements which 
play a very import- 
ant role in Khmer 
architecture are also 
decorated with 
mouldings : each 

moulding is adorned 
with deep carvings 
which set off the 
important parts and 

are ornamented with '* Bayon— 

foliage and inter- 
lacings (‘ twines) in which the motif of 
lotus petals frequently appear. 

The perrons (steps) of the basements 
are encircled with sockets or pedestals sup- 
porting lions and on the angles of terraces 
stand erect, elephants made of stone. 

In the same manner the walls of sanc- 
tuaries and galleries bear mouldings in their 
lower parts and are terminated above by a 
cornice which repeats in a contrary direction 
the mouldings at the base. The walls are 



ornamented with friezes and bas-reliefs and 
with decorations in which certain personages 
are often figured. (Figs. 9 and 10) One 
finds there also graceful feminine figures? 
holding flowers in their hands which are: 
inserted under the garlands and the foliage : 
their busts are nude and they are covered 
with jewellery : sometimes they are repre- 
sented dancing. 

The windows, which are low enough, have 
only for their protection close set round bars 
in sandstone which \ 
are in imitation of 
wooden bars turned r 
in the lathe. The 
entrances on the 
contrary were pro- 
vided with folding 
doors made of wood! 
mounted on pivots : 
one can still find the 
stone cavities in< 

which the pivots 
worked. 

False doors and 
false windows often 
decorate the walls 
of facades of the 
sanctuaries or of 

the galleries. The 
decoration, carved 
in stone, of folding 
doors, of these false 
doorways, is of .a 
very rich character. 
The false windows 
show sometimes a 
half-lowered screen. 

The entrances 
of temples form an 
architectural motif 
Four-Faced Tower. which is particularly 

brilliant. The door 
is placed between two small columns 
supporting a lintel — some of which are 
admirably composed and sculptured. One 
generally finds in this a divinity at the centre 
with a masque of Rahu which serves as the 
point from which the foliage sets out in lateral 
directions. 

Above the lintel and supported upon two 
pilasters spreads the pediment whir-h is sur- 
rounded by the folds of the body of Nagas 
with their heads standing erect on each side : 




Fig. 10. Ta Prohm — Interior Court. 
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in the middle on a tympanum is shdwn, 
generally in low relief, some religious scenes. 
When several pediments are superposed on 
each other in conformity with different plans, 
an effect, in perspective, of a very great 
beauty is produced. 

The Naga, along with the fabulous 
animal, the Garuda, is most often utilised in 
Khmer architecture. 

The Garuda frequently plays the part of 
a caryatid either in the re-entrant angles of 
certain gateways of the enclosures or upon 
the walls of the terrace : it is represented 
with two arms raised, the wings spread out, 
and each hand holding the tail of a Naga 
with its heads standing out erect at its feet. 

The Naga, as interpreted by the Khmers, 
has furnished them the occasion of creating 
one of those decorative motifs which suffices 
to immortalise the memory of a people in the 
history of art. 1 

All the temples and sanctuaries consti- 
tuting together a complete whole were con- 
sidered important enough to be surrounded 
by pieces of water forming moats or protec- 
tive ditches : one would find them sometimes 
even in the interior of the walls of enclosure — 
without taking into account the numerous 
basins which served for the ablutions of the 
faithful. 

For crossing over the moats the Khmers 
had established broad causeways of access 
edged by the body of Naga forming a balus- 
trade. At the extremities seven, nine or 
eleven Naga heads spread out fan- wise and 
.^.bristle with crests forming a motif of which 
the boldness of curve is truly admirable. 

(Fig. 8) 

The entrances of the town of Angkor 
Thom were formerly preceded by causeways 
with balustrades formed by Nagas, but the 
body of the Naga instead of reposing on 
small pedestals of ornamented stone was 
borne on the knees of giants : these being 
arranged in rows must have constituted a 
very impressive ensemble .* 



1 One can compare the Naga, such as it has 
been conceived by the Khmers, with the Assyrian 
winged bull and the Egyptian sphinx 

3 They have been able by carrying out excava- 
tions in the brushwood (jungle) to find out and 
replace a number of these giant carriers of Nagas 
at the eastern gate of Angkor Thom. 



As one finds it, sculpture held a large 
place in the architectural decorations of 
Khmer monuments. It has, however, been 
sometimes affirmed that when they ap- 
proached the human figure, the Khmer 
sculptors were found to be inferior. The 
numerous heads of divinities and some busts 
of a very beautiful composition found in the 
excavations on clearance would enable one 
to judge this rash pronouncement at 
proper worth. 

Now, what is the origin of Khmer art ? 
One finds it appearing quite abruptly in the 
history of the Far East : it shows, while yet 
in its first manifestations, a certain mastery, 
enabling it to attain, in a short enough space 
of time, the highest summits of architectural 
art in some of its monuments. 

The question is far from being decided 
as yet. The Hindu influence is undeniable : 
it is known that before the first centuries of 
the Christian era, emigrants coming from 
India had penetrated into Indo^China and 
that at a later age some conquerors of the 
same origin had again disembarked in the 
country which had come to be the land of 
Khmer. 

In Cambodge, the religious, the moral 
codes and the literature are borrowed from 
India. We find sculptured upon the numer- 
ous Khmer temples the same divinities and 
legendary heroes as upon the temples of the 
Hindus. The text of ancient inscriptions is 
very often in Sanskrit. The towers in the 
form of a pyramid with the stages detached 
from each other in distinct divisions in ac- 
cordance with the canons of Dravidian archi- 
tecture of Southern India, are evidently con- 
geners of Khmer towers ; but if one takes 
note of the fact that the most ancient monu- 
ments in Pallava style goes up to the 7th 
century, it is difficult to establish a direct 
affiliation of one architecture to the other. 

On the other hand if Hindu art had a share 
in the architecture of Cambodge, and this is 
evident, since from Burmah and passing 
through Siam and Java, every part of the 
Far East is more or less Tinder cultural 
vassalage of India, one can also recognize in 
Khmer art the influences which do not mani- 
fest themselves so clearly in the countries 
mentioned above. 

To build in so short a space of time 
such a large number of monuments, to cut, 
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carve and to engrave on such enormoi** 
surfaces of stones with such a profusion cf 
detail, it is evident that considerable labour 
was needed not only of ordinary workers but 
also of sculptors and artists skilful in the 
handling of the chisel. 

From whence came that workmanship ? 
In which school were trained the artists ? 
The problem still remains to be studied. 

If some decorative motifs (in Khmer 
architecture) recall the art of India and of 
Java, on the other hand certain foliage and 
interlacings are not without analogy with 
our western mediaeval art. Some winged 
figures — personages or animals — betray the 
Chaldean origin; but the capitals of vestibules 
(lobbies) and galleries of Angkor Vat have 
a profile which very much approach that of 
the Doric order of classic Greco-Roman 
architecture. 

One can thus suppose that some very 
diverse influences have left their impress at 



C-^nbodge which was formerly a country 
oftj;n frequented by travelers. 

By the side of in exuberance, often 
excessive in detail, and tiresome repetitions of 
the same motifs one finds in certain ensem- 
bles of which Angkor Vat offers the most 
finished type a unity of plan and composition 
which does not fail to recall the perspicuity 
and the logical spirit of the Mediterranean 
Coast. And there is in fact, nothing impos- 
sible in this, as through Syria and Persia 
the influences of Europe and Western 
Asia might have reached as far as Indo- 
China. 

The arts inter-penetrated more or less 
but did not on this account exactly resemble 
each other : the originality of Khmer art 
attested by all the travellers who have 
visited Angkor could perhaps proceed 

from the multiple variety of foreign 

elements which are to be met with in 
Cambodge. 



III.— INDIAN SCULPTURE.* 

By Prof. W. ROTHENSTIEN. 



W HEN years ago one tried to praise 
Indian sculpture, one was always 
told that no sculpture could be 
treated seriously which was so distorted as 
Indian sculpture ; that there were actual re- 
presentations of people with four and six 
arms and three heads. Now even the study 
of mediaeval art would have taught people 
what real power means, and beauty and 
power are interchangeable expressions. But 
let us say, at any rate, that if injustice has 
been done to Indian art, it has been done to 
many other forms of art ; it is only perhaps 
during the last 50 years that the earlier 
forms even of Italian art have been what we 
now call properly appreciated, and there is a 
danger of reaction in the opposite direction. 
We find now there is a tendency, especially 
in France and Germany, to understand the 
extraordinary ability and the importance of 
Indian art. 

It seems to me extremely unjust that 
we should have studied Chinese art so close- 
ly during the last few years, when we realise 



that the whole of Chinese Buddhist art was 
founded upon Indian art ; that every single 
form was invented by an Indian artist ; that 
every attribute of beauty was a marvellous 
invention of Indian art. It was Reynolds I 
think, who said that even the greatest of 
artists only actually originated one or two 
ideas ; and if you allow yourselves, and 1 
hope a good many of you here will allow 
yourselves, to become interested in Indian 
thought and Indian art, you will be amazed 
at the richness of invention, shown in the 
pure forms of Buddhist art, with which I 
will deal presently. At the same time, I have 
pinned up two or three of the very best 
examples I could find of Bactrian art. 

The Bactrian art is the most corrupt 
form of Greek art possible, and is without 
any of the beauty and without the power 
that you find in the sculptures of the great 
Brahministic school. So that we have to rid 
our minds, first of all, of the idea that Indian 
sculpture is good because it fell under the 
influence of the Greek spirit. I think that 



* An address delivered before the India Society, London, on the 4th July 1922. 
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it is a very grave injustice to the greatest 
Indian minds, because for sheer originality I 
doubt whether there has been anything in 
the world at all quite like the invention 
shown by the Indian sculptors. If you con- 
sider Greek sculpture for a moment, you find 
on consulting your memories or a collection 
of photographs as to the amount of invention 
in Greek sculpture, how little Greek sculpture 
really is. There is nothing one dislikes more 
than to compare one branch of art with 
another, but we must realise that the Greeks 
did use one idea over and over again, as was 
done in the case of the Buddhist deity. I 
think if you look into the matter you will 
discover that the mass of Indian invention 
in the middle period of Indian art has not 
been equalled by any in the world. 

I want to say again that a great deal of 
what we believe to be the Chinese genius, 
and a great deal of what we think to be 
Chinese spirituality, has been really an Indian 
invention, and I ventured to say some time 
ago in writing on the paintings of the Ajanta 
that the reason why Chinese painting seems 
more hieratic than Indian art to my mind is 
explained in this way : The Indians use the 
dress of their own day ; they use the culture 
of their own day ; they use, in portraying 
the beauty of the displays of ordinary people, 
the ordinary dress which they saw in the 
streets daily, and they gave a really noble 
impression of and the profundity of the in- 
vention, of Indian artists and craftsmen. At 
*.fiy rate, merely to take that one point, it 
does seem to me, given the fact of the great 
number of people who look upon Chinese 
culture as being the high-water mark of 
human effort, wonderful that the whole of 



the formulae used by the Chinese should have 
been invented by Indian artists. The single 
invention of the seated Buddha was so for- 
midable a thing that even to-day one cannot 
pass a shop with the crudest representa- 
tion of the cheapest kind of Burmese or 
Indian Buddha without stopping to look at 
it. I know of no other single idea ^hich 
has lasted with the same power as this v 
invention of Buddha sitting in meditation. 

I think we are a little inclined to take 
all kinds of invention for granted. You will 
only find one or two world ideas with that 
inner vitality which allows them to go on 
when the form has become weakened and 
has become debased. 

But the Buddha form is not by any 
means the only Indian form, and to-night, in 
the very short introduction I should like to 
give to Indian sculpture, I should like to 
divide the study of Indian sculpture roughly 
into three parts. The first is Bqddhist art, 
and I should like to say at once that the 
same kind of injustice which has been done 
to Indian architecture on account of the 
overpraise of the Taj-Mahal has been done 
to Indian sculpture quite unwittingly by 
great scholars like M. Foucher, who really 
knew little about the great Brahministic 
schools. So the idea was born that just as 
Indian architecture was really influenced in 
its most beautiful form by Italian architec- 
ture, Indian sculpture was an absurd and 
fantastic invention with no element of truth 
in it. It was solely the accident of Greek 
conquest in Northern India, and it was the 
belief that the only really good Indian sculp- 
ture was the Bactrian or Greco-Indian work 
of art. 



IV. — AJANTA FRESCO FRAGMENT IN THE BOSTON 

MUSEUM. 



By ANANDA COOMARASWAMY. 



T HE fresco paintings on the walls of 
the excavated Buddhist monasteries 
and churches of Ajanta* in Central 
India (Northern Dekkhan) are not merely the 
main source 1 of our knowledge of Indian 

1. There are much less extensive remains preserv- 
ed hythe Ramgarh caves of Orissa, the Bagh caves 
in C(entrui- India, at Sittannavasal in Southern 
Indis^ and at Sigiri in Ceylon. 



painting from the second century B.C. to 
the seventh century A.D. but the most im- 
portant remains of ancient painting survi- 
ving anywhere in the world. All the 
themes are Buddhist : the paintings illus- 
trate Buddhist theology, pseudo-historical 
scenes of the Buddha’s life* or more often 
the Jatakas or stories of the Buddha’s pre- 
vious incarnations. At the same time* they 
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present a detailed, varied and living picture 
of contemporary life, and a portrayal of 
animals, tame and wild, such as can no 
where else be found. Here are battles, 
coronations, dances and hunting scenes, 
birth and death, riches and poverty, love and 
hate, wisdom and blindness, depicted in an 
almost endless and always moving panorama 
cf edifying story-telling, by artists of great 
accomplishment, learning and sensibility. 

How great a change has come over 
Buddhism and Buddhist art since the begin- 
ning, a thousand years earlier than the 
average date of the caves ! Buddhist thought 
has emerged from its monastic setting and 
become a part of the daily life of men — and 
animals — and in the process has been utterly 
transformed. The formal emphasis on the 
suffering which is inseparable from all exis- 
tence is replaced by a profoundly sympathe- 
tic vision of life as a field of experience in 
which human impulses of love or * hate are 
revealed in all their working both for good 
and evil. The idea of Buddhahood and 
sainthood attained by pure self-discipline is 
replaced by the ideal of the Bodhisattva — 
a being dedicated to the salvation of all things 
while he yet experiences life at its best and 
in the most exquisite environment of love 
luxury. Ajanta painting is the counterpart 
of classic Sanskrit literature. 

The work is technically fresco, though 
not quite like the fresco-painting of Europe 
but rather a combination of fresco with 
tempera, a method still in use in India in 
which the surface of the plaster is kept moist 
until the painting is complete. At Ajanta the 
ground was prepared by applying a thick 
layer of mixture of clay, cowdung, powdered 
rock to the walls of the excavated monastery 
or temple, this basis adhering firmly to the 
porous volcanic rock in which the excava- 
tions are made. Over this was spread a thin 
coat of fine white plaster. The subsequent 
procedure Is practically identical with that 
of the late mediaeval Hindu (Rajput) pain- 
tings on paper. The composition is first 
outlined in red or black; “this drawing 
gives all the essentials with force or delicacy 
as may be required, and with knowledge and 
intention. Next comes a thinnish terra- 
verda monochrome showing some of the red 
through it ; then the local colour; then a 
strengthening of the outlines with blacks 



apd browns, giving gr at decision, but also 
a ertain flatness , last a little shading if 
necessary. There u> iict inuc definite light 
and shade modelling, but there is great defi- 
nition given by the use of contrasting local 
colour and of emphatic blacks and whites.” 
(Herringham, loc, cit, in fra,) 

The frescoes were first re-discovered in 
1819 and have become well known, chiefly 
through the copies made by Mr. Griffiths 
and his pupils, published in “ The paintings 
in the Buddhist cave temples of Ajanta ” 
(London 1896-7) and the more recent copies 
by Lady Herringham and others, published 
by the India Society as Ajanta Frescoes , 
(Oxford 1915.) Still more recently coloured 
copies have been made by Japanese artists, 
and some of these have been well repro- 
duced in the Kokka, Nos. 342,345,355,366, 
,374. The frescoes can be better studied, 
however, in an extensive series of photo- 
graphs taken by Mr. V. Goloubew of which 
a few are published in Goloubew, V. 
“ Peintures bouddhiques aux Indes, ft Ann. 
du Musee Guimet, Vol. 40, Paris 1913 ; but 
only adequately studied on the spot with 
the aid of artificial light. 

The Museum of Fine Arts has lately been 
so fortunate as to acquire a fragment of 
Ajanta painting, perhaps the only part of 
the original frescoes now surviving apart 
from the remains in situ . Until last year, 
the fragment in question had remained in 
the possession of the descendants of General 
James Edwin Williams by whom it was re- 
moved from the caves early in the nine- 
teenth century. Nowadays the Ajanta 
paintings are happily protected from any 
further vandalism of the same kind, being 
in the care of the Director of Archaeology 
in H. E. H. the Nizam’s dominions. 

The fragment exhibits a group of four 
male figures complete from a little above 
the waist, a small fragment of another head, 
and some foliage. The two upper figures 
wear white headdresses and white garments; 
the third figure (left side) is nude so far 
as preserved : the upper left arm of this 
figure is linked with that of the youth below, 
who wears a white garment. Two of the 
faces show small moustaches : two of the 
five heads have curly hair, two have smooth 
hair, and another is shaved so as to leave 
four thick tufts of hair of which one if con- 
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cealed in the actual painting. The modell- 
ing is clearly indicated, and indeed empha- 
sized, as is often the case with paintings of 
Cave II : this is not a representation of 
light and shade as such, but simply of the 
plastic relief. The basis of the painting, 
which is well preserved, though somewhat 
cracked, is the usual thin layer of fine plas- 
ter above a basis of dried mud mixed 
with fine chaff which was applied to the rock 
surface. The prevailing colours are sepia, 
warm dark brown, warm black, brownish 
sage green, and ivory white. The fragment 
is almost certainly part of an illustration to 
some^Jataka. 

The description given in Sotheby’s sale 
catalogue refers the painting to Cave XVI 



on the basis of comparisons with Griffith’s 
copies at South Kensington, not reproduced 
in his book. The same ascription to Cave 
XVI (right aisle) has been made indepen- 
dently by Professor Cecconi and Mr. Sayed 
Ahmad on the spot, by the kindness of Mr. 
Ghulam Yazdani, Director pf H. E. H. the 
Nizam’s Archaeological Department. The 
frescoes of Cave XVI, however, are now so 
much damaged, and the Griffiths copies at 
South Kensington so much injured by fire, 
that it would probably be impossible to 
identify the exact spot from which the frag- 
ment was removed. The fragment will be 
reproduced in colour in the Portfolio of 
Indian Art to be published by the Museum 
of Fine Arts this year. 



V.— EXHIBITION OF INDIAN PAINTINGS AT THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 

By CHARLES MARIOTT. 



U ntil lately the whole subject of Eastern 
Art has been rather neglected in 
London. It is true that our museums, 
both the British and the Victoria and Albert, 
are well stocked with examples of Eastern 
Art ; Indian, Persian, Chinese and Japanese; 
but though easy of access to the special stu- 
dent, these examples have not, in the past, 
been put forward in such a way as to make 
them interesting and intelligible to the 
general public. Lately, however, there has 
been a systematic attempt to remedy this 
defect by means of special exhibitions of 
works drawn from the permanent collec- 
tions of the museums, each representing 
some definite phase of Eastern Art, in such 
an arrangement that the simplest person can 
get some idea of its general characteristics. 
Thus, in the Exhibition Gallery of the De- 
partment of Prints and Drawings at the 
British Museum, we have had in succession 
special exhibitions of Chinese Paintings, 
Japapese Colour-Prints and, at the moment, 
Indian and Persian Paintings and Illumi- 
nated manuscripts. 

The aim of, the present exhibition is to 
illustrate from the museum collections the 
schools of Indian and of Persian painting, 



supplemented by a few specimens of the 
pictorial Arts of other countries which have 
been strongly influenced by Indian Art and 
religion ; that is to say, Eastern Turkestan, 
Tibet, Burma and Siam. The exhibition 
consists of 216 works, arranged as far as is 
convenient in chronological order. A copy 
by Mukul Dey from one of the earliest of 
the Ajanta frescoes, probably of the first or 
second century, A. D., introduces the subject, 
and the scanty survivals of Indian painting 
between the seventh and sixteenth centuries 
are represented by two Nepalese paintings 
recovered in 1908 from the Caves of the 
Thousand Buddhas near Tunhuang on the 
Western frontier of China by Sir Aurel Stein, 
and by a few other works from the same 
place A series of Persian Illuminated manus- 
cripts and Paintings leads up to an extensive 
collection illustrating successive phases of 
the Moghul School from the sixteenth to the 
early eighteenth century, and important ex- 
amples of the purely Indian Schools of Raj- 
putana, Jammu, Jaipur, and from the Kangra 
Valley. The exhibition ends with a few 
contemporary works of the Calcutta School. 
Thus the whole subject is effectively covered, 
from the Ajanta cave-temples down to the 
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present day, and the catalogue contains an 
explanatory introduction by Mr. Laurence 
Binyon. 

Almost of necessity* the attention of the 
ordinary English visitor is occupied firstly 
with a general comparison between Eastern 
and Western art, and secondly with an at- 
tempt to distinguish the characteristics of 
the different schools. Different as are the 
arts of Persia, India, China and Japan from 
one another, they have in common something 
which distinguishes them all from the art of 
Europe. What is this ? Briefly, it may be 
described as an avoidance of realistic illusion. 
They are often minutely realistic in the 
representation of actual personages or events, 
but they make no attempt to deceive the eye. 
The result is that they are, even to the 
Western eye, purer both in pursuit of design 
and in the use of the actual materials. The 
drawing, even when it descends to detail, is 
more summary and rhythmical, colour is 
used for decoration and expression rather 
than for literal accuracy, and there is a 
noteworthy absence of those experiments in 
light and shade which bring objects into 
relief. But, to say that the art of the East 
is purer is not, necessarily, to say that it is 
“ better 99 than the art of the West. The 
truth is, rather, that it expresses a different 
attitude to the material world; and that, for 
reasons which lie deep in the religions and 
philosophies of the respective races, the 
Western artist makes a more energetic 
attempt to subdue the facts of Nature in all 
their aspects, to the purposes of design ; 
with the consequence that the purity of his 
art is often compromised by what may be 
called undigested material. Looking at the 
matter more closely, however, the West- 
ern visitor observes that there have been 
periods in the history of his own art when 
the differences between East and West have 
been less marked than at others. It was so 
at the time of the Italian Primitives, and it 
was so, again, in the early days of the 
English water-colour school. Not only that, 
but there have been at all periods individual 
Western artists who have seemed to ap- 
proach more nearly to the ideals of the East 
— and that without any personal acquaintance 
with Eastern art. There is a striking in- 
stance in the work of the English artist John 
Sell Cotman (1782 — 1842); a collection of 



whose water-colours is, or was, being shown 
side by side with the collection of Indian and 
Persian paintings. Allowing for the differ- 
ences of subject, there is a marked affinity 
between his treatment of landscape and that 
of both the Indian and Chinese painters. 
Without going too deeply into the subject,, 
it may be said that both this and the often 
observed affinity between the Early Italian 
and Eastern painters are partly due to the 
question of materials ; to the fact that 
neither fresco nor water-colour, nor the 
materials of drawing, lend themselves with 
the same facility as oil paint to that realistic 
illusion which, broadly, distinguishes Western 
painting from that of the East. The con- 
clusion seems to be that, when the materials 
compel purity of style, the superficial differ- 
ences between Eastern and Western art tend 
to disappear, while the deeper differences, 
due to religion and philosophy, remain. One 
may add, too, that the later phases of 
Western art — and independently of its cons- 
cious borrowing from the East through 
increased familiarity — tend to bridge the v 
difference by disregarding realistic illusion in 
favour of design and expression. We may 
say, then, that art tends to be universal in 
character in proportion as it reposes upon 
feeling, and that we are liker in our dreams 
than we are in our conscious thoughts. 

In attempting to distinguish the charac- 
teristics of the different schools, Persian, 
Moghul and Indian, the Western visitor is at 
the disadvantage of scanty knowledge both 
of the subjects and themes represented and 
of the peculiarities of style ; but certain 
general impressions may be recorded. Using 
the words as they are commonly understood 
in discussing Western art, we may say that 
the Persian work is remarkable for Decor- 
ation, the Moghul for Character, and the 
purely Indian for Expression. Nowhere in 
the exhibition is there to be found such in- 
tense joy in colour for its own sake as in the 
Persian illuminated manuscripts ; “ Five 

poems of Nizami ”, made between 1539 and 
1543 for Shah Tahmasp, with paintings by 
Mirak, Sultan Muhammad, Mirza ’Ali, and 
other artists ; and throughout the Persian 
paintings one is struck by the flowing, calli- 
graphic style of the drawing, and the patter- 
ning with flowers and blossoming trees, As if 
the chief concern of the artist were to deco- 
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rate the page. As between the Moghul and 
purely Indian paintings there is a distinction 
which corresponds in a remarkable way to a 
distinction in Western art : that between 
Realism and Expression. The remarkable 
individuality of the Moghul portraits, of both 
men and animals, the intense curiosity about 
the facts of nature, the accurate representa- 
tion of “ how the thing happened ” — as in 
battle and hunting scenes and the occasional 
attempts at realistic relief ; all these charac- 
teristics bring Moghul painting perhaps near- 
er to the more realistic phases of Western art 
than any other art of the East — except that 
of the later Japanese Colour-Prints ; and it 
is significant that in several of the Moghul 
pictures in this exhibition there are obvious 
borrowings from the art of Europe. On the 
other hand, the moment we turn to the 
purely Indian paintings* we are conscious of 
something intensely sympathetic to that 
tendency in Western art which has lately 
been called “ Expressionism This is 
particularly noticeable in the illustration of 
Ragini subjects ; which, to quote Mr. 
Binyon, “ do not concentrate on the portrai- 
ture of men and things, but seek rather to 
make of their themes a kind of melody of 
fluid lines ”. In spirit, that is to say, they 
are in sympathy with the tendency in West- 
ern art, always present, side by side with 
Realism, but lately more consciously pur- 
sued, to Imake painting “ approach to the 
condition of music”, of which the chief 
modern exponent is the Russian artist* 



Kandinsky. Where these Indian paintings 
differ from Western “Expressionism”, 
however, is in that they hold* entangled in 
the melody, so to speak* a much more defi- 
nitely illustrative meaning. 

To those of us who care more for the 
expressive than the realistic side of Western 
art, for the poetry of line and colour rather 
than for the explicit interpretation of charac- 
ter, these Indian paintings are the most 
attractive in the exhibition. Even to the 
unlearned* their descent from the early 
Ajanta frescoes is evident* in a lofty serenity 
of spirit in which both joy and sadness are 
delicately reserved, and in purity of style ; 
and, indeed* in several examples, notably a 
drawing of “ Nala and Damayanti hailing 
the moonrise ”, the difference from the 
Ajanta frescoes is hardly more than that of 
scale. Equally they represent a* genuine 
folk-art, disregarding individual peculiarities 
in order to express the feelings and 
traditions of race. It would not be much 
to the point to describe individual paint- 
ings, but a few may be named for their 
special beauty ; such as Asavari Ragini 
(connected with the Sri or Fortune Raga) 
“the snake charmer”, from the collection 
of Sir Elijah Impey who left India in 1783 ; 
“Krishna and his playmates,” the “Gopis 
and Cowherds,” with its startling resemb- 
lance in style to a Greek vase-painting, and 
“ Woman waiting for her lover under a tree 
on a starry night”, both from the Kangra 
Valley. 



VI.— THE SIKH SCHOOL OF PAINTING. 

By SAMARENDRA NATH GUPTA. 



T O a student of art the study of even a 
minor section of all artistic expres- 
sion sometimes presents materials of 
considerable interest. Such an interest is 
evinced in the paintings of the Sikh period 
which show the last stage of the indigenous 
and essentially Hindu school of painting of 
the Punjab hills* commonly known as the 
Kangra school. Barring the Buddhist school 
which has a distinctly self-complete expres- 
sion of Indian artistic culture, the Kangra 
school perhaps represents the biggest in- 



stitution of Indian painting. That the 
Kangra school has a pre-Moghul ancestry is 
certain ; for although actual records of this 
school of the pre-Moghul period have not 
been found, the theory of its having a pre- 
Moghul existence is very convincingly proved 
by the presence of certain types of paintings 
found in the Punjab hills having little or no 
direct influence of the Moghul school. The 
technique and treatment of such paintings 
give a clear indication of at least some of 
the aspects of pictorial art in the Punjab of 
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pre-Moghul times. The Moghul school was 
essentially Indian in character and feeling ; 
and although it had the Persian school as 
its fountain head in the beginning, it owed 
much to the Indian schools for its inspiration 
and expansion. One of the sources which in- 
spired and nourished the Moghul school was 
the art of the Rajput of Rajputana ; but 
there are unmistakable indications that the 
art of Rajputana alone did not regulate the 
formation of the Moghul school. As a 
matter of fact substantial records go a long 
way to show that the orthodox elements of 
the Rajputana school were not largely ac- 
cepted by the Moghul masters. On the 
other hand the art of even the latter period of 
Akbar’s reign clearly proves the establish- 
ment of a distinct school, the evolution of 
which cannot be fully explained unless we 
take the Kangra school into consideration 
along with the Persian and the Rajputana 
schools. It was perhaps the combination of 
these three institutions that produced the 
richness of the Moghul school. The Punjab 
lay on the high road linking Persia with the 
Moghul courts and it is more than possible 
that the artistic atmosphere of the Punjab 
inspired the Moghul artists almost to the 
same degree, if not more, as the Rajputana 
school. The Kangra school outlived the 
Moghul school by nearly a century ; for 
whereas the latter practically ceased to exist 
by the middle of the 18th. Century the 
former flourished quite prominently even a 
century later till finally it lost its self-ex- 
pression and got dissolved in the hybrid 
Sikh school. The interest of the Sikh school 
therefore rests not on its intrinsic merits but 
on the fact that it shows the very last stage 
of an institution which once reached a very 
high degree of perfection. 

The history of the political organization 
of the Sikh covers several centuries. It 
begins in the latter part of the 15th. Century 
when Guru Nanak preached the doctrine of 
his religion of eclecticism. He was a seeker 
of truth and his teaching brought him many 
followers. The faith of these men attracted 
many others and they gradually formed a 
purely religious and peace loving sect be- 
lieving in the equality of men irrespective 
of caste and creed. This state of affairs 
however did not continue very long, and 
within forty years of the demise of Guru 



Nanak, the disposition of the Sikhs changed. 
From the time of Guru Arjan, the fifth Guru, 
the apostolic succession to the Guruship be- 
came hereditary because the Guru was no 
longer a mere mendicant or a preacher. He 
was the head of a growing organization 
which gave him both wealth and power and 
lived like a prince and kept large retinues. 
The persecution and ultimate death of Guru 
Arjan opened a new chapter in the history 
of the Sikh. The humiliated Sikhs rallied 
round their next Guru, Guru Hargobind, 
who for the first time armed his followers 
and initiated them into the mysteries of 
warfare. The martyrdom of Guru Tegh 
Bahadur made a deep cut in the heart of the 
Sikhs and when in Guru Govind Singh they 
found a soldier rather than a spiritual leader, 
their martial patriotism was fully roused 
and they quickly changed from a purely 
religious and peaceful people to a powerful 
martial clan. A state of confusion and un- 
rest followed the death of Guru Govind 
Singh but the subsequent formation of the 
different misls or small confederacies gra- 
dually restored the process of the organiza- 
tion of the Sikhs. As long as these misls 
remained separate the Sikh power was not 
properly established. This was achieved by 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh who by dint of his 
high abilities, supported by a matrimonial 
alliance* succeeded in establishing a central 
paramount Sikh power. It was under the 
patronage of Maharaja Ranjit Singh and his 
immediate successors that the Sikh school 
of painting flourished. 

There are hardly any indications to show 
the actual condition of pictorial art in the 
Punjab plains immediately preceding the 
Sikh period. While the natural isolation of 
the hills and the patronage of almost all the 
hill chiefs helped the indigenous art to sus- 
tain and flourish, the helpless condition of 
the plains only led to the destruction of all 
that was necessary for the existence of art. 
Neither did the plains offer any continuous 
patronage more or less essential for the exist- 
ence and development of art on a large scale. 



* Ranjit Singh belonged to the Sukerchakia 
misl ; he married Mahtab Kaur, daughter of the 
widow Sada Kaur who was at the head of the 
Kanhia misl. The alliance gave Ranjit Singh 
control over the two misls. 
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During the times of the early Moghuls 
the Punjab had its share in art productions. 
Then followed the period of the Sikh 
Gurus. The later Gurus had their martial 
pre-occupation but it is likely that some of 
them who came in close contact with the 
Moghul courts may have felt the charm and 
magnificence of the Moghul school which 
had already produced its best. The three 
Gurus Har Govincb Har Rai and Har Kishan 
had intimate relations with the Moghul court. 
Har Govind entered Jehangir’s army and he 
went so far as to serve under Shah Jehan 
even after an imprisonment for twelve long 
years by Jehangir. Har Rai made an 
alliance with Dara Shikoh. The succession 
of Har Kishan in supersession of his elder 
brother Ram Rai, who was kept as a hostage 
in Delhi, was settled by the arbitration of 
Aurangzeb. We are told that this infant 
Guru was taken inside the zenana as an 
object of great curiosity. It is clear that 
during all this time the Moghul courts had a 
strong influence over these Gurus and it 
seems likely that some of them, living like 
princes as they did, may have lent their 
patronage to art in~ some form or other. 
The result of this patronage may have 
taken the form of portraits and some of 
the earliest portraits of the later Gurus 
naturally come under this category. Re- 
cords of this kind of paintings are however 
very few and strictly speaking they have 
nothing to do with the Sikh school proper. 
The extremely interesting piece of this type 
of painting is produced in the portrait of 
Guru Har Kishan (PI. Ill), which is strongly 
reminiscent of the Moghul school. The 
figure of Ram Rai, the elder brother of the 
infant Guru, standing with folded arms be- 
fore his younger brother is pathetically sug- 
gestive of the assumption of power by the 
latter in supersession of the former. 

With the death of Guru Govind Singh 
the Guruship of the Sikhs came to a close. 
A period of general unrest followed. The 
Moghul house was in the meantime waning 
and when the invasion of Nadir Shah and 
Ahmed Shah Durrani brought the chaos of 
rapine and plunder all possibilities for the 
production of art vanished and an aesthetic 
barrenness followed for a long time, till 
we come ' across some portraits of the 
period ofjpthe early Misls which may reason- 



ably be said to indicate the first stage of 
the Sikh school. They were related in toto 
to the productions of the hill schools. 

The establishment of a central govern- 
ment by Ranjit Singh brought the real 
foundation of the Sikh school. As a result 
of the frequent attempts at encroachment 
on the possessions of his mother-in-law Sada 
Kaur, by Sansar Chand of Kangra, Ranjit 
Singh came in close contact with the Kangra 
chief and for a number of years his atten- 
tion was given to Kangra till the hill chief 
was reduced to the condition of a small 
jagirdar . The growing power and wealth 
of the new Sikh ruler naturally attracted 
some of the artists of Kangra and other 
hill states the power of which was fast 
waning. It was the work of these hill 
artists whose works executed under the pat- 
ronage of the Sikh rulers which came under 
the Sikh school proper. Its chief contents are 
portraits of the Gurus, (PI. Ill) the Sikh 
rulers and their courtiers including some 
Europeans who were in the Punjab during 
the Sikh period (PI. II) ; group portraits of 
Durbar scenes ; paintings of subjects from 
Hindu mythology, particularly of Radha and 
Krishna ; love^and other domestic scenes. Be- 
sides these, all of which are on paper, there 
are numerous frescoes on chunam on the 
walls of forts, (PI. IV) Sikh Samadhis , Hindu 
temples and Sikh Gurdwaras and in the 
houses of Sikh chiefs throughout the Punjab. 
The object and composition of most of 
these are exactly similar to smaller Kangra 
paintings dealing with kindred subjects. 
The Kangra artists brought with them the 
traditions of their own indigenous school, 
but once they left the surroundings associa- 
ted with their hereditary art they could not 
maintain their individuality for long. In the 
plains they came in contact with the growing 
influence of the Europeanised Delhi minia- 
tures on ? paper and ivory (PI. I). This seri- 
ously affected the work of the artists of the 
Sikh court who instead of keeping to their 
own traditions produced a hybrid art in 
which their hereditary art got hopelessly 
confused and mixed up with the pseudo- 
European school of Delhi. 

The Sikh rule not only had an ephe- 
meral existence but it had to wade through 
a most difficult time. The unsettled condi- 
tion that followed Ranjit Singh’s death was 



